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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  whether 
there  is  a  relationship  between  achievement  in  English  and 
motivation,  attitudes,  parental  encouragement,  and 
satisfaction  with  the  English  program  among  Saudi  high 
school  female  students  (SHSFS)  .  The  researcher  also 
investigated  whether  or  not  the  students  are  integratively 
or  instrumentally  motivated. 

The  subjects  consisted  of  three  classes  of  tenth 
graders,  three  of  eleventh  graders,  and  three  of  twelfth 
graders  randomly  selected  from  three  secondary  schools  for 
girls  in  Makkah,  Saudi  Arabia. 

Three  measurements  were  used  in  the  research.  A 
questionnaire  consisting  of  direct  questions  requiring 
responses  on  a  5-point  scale  was  used  for  the  attitude. 


motivation,  parental  encouragement,  and  satisfaction  with 
the  English  program  variables.  /  The  English  Level  Test, 
consisting  of  parts  for  both  English  sentence  structure  and 
reading,  was  used  as  one  measurement  of  achievement  in 
English  language  learning.  '  The  English  achievement  scores 
(grades)  recorded  directly  from  students'  transcripts  were 
used  as  a  second  measure  of  achievement  in  English  language 
learning.  The  questionnaire  and  English  Level  Test  were 
administered  to  female  students  from  three  high  schools  in 
Makkah,  Saudi  Arabia  who  formed  the  subject  pool  from  which 
270  students  were  randomly  selected.  The  questionnaire  and 
the  English  Level  Test  were  administered  to  the  students  in 
their  schools  in  a  classroom  situation.  Students'  achieve- 
ment scores  were  recorded  directly  from  students '  tran- 
scripts . 

To  determine  the  relationship  between  achievement  in 
learning  English  and  the  independent  variables,  Pearson 
product-moment  correlations  were  performed.  Scores  of  the 
instrumental  motivation  (studying  the  language  for 
utilitarian  reasons)  and  the  integrative  motivation  (study- 
ing the  language  to  learn  more  about  the  other  cultural 
community)  were  compared  for  statistical  significance  using 
t-test. 

Correlational  analyses  revealed  that  the  students' 
achievement  in  learning  English  significantly  (p  <  .025) 
correlated  with  their  attitudes,  motivation,  parental 
encouragement,  and  satisfaction  with  the  English  program. 
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The  results  also  showed  that  there  were  significant  differ- 
ences between  the  instriimental  and  integrative  motivation 
scores.  SHSFS  were  found  to  be  more  integratively  motivated  ^ 
than  instrumentally  motivated.  Contrary  to  the  expectations 
and  to  the  previous  studies,  there  was  no  significant 
relationship  between  the  students'  achievement  in  learning 
English  and  their  integrative  motivation  scores.  The 
findings  showed  that  there  was  a  significant  relationship  . 
between  the  students'  achievement  in  learning  English  and 
their  instrumental  motivation  scores. 

The  findings  of  this  study  showed  that  attitude  and 
motivation  were  major  factors  in  language  learning.  Since 
attitude  is  learned  behavior,  and,  consequently,  can  be 
changed  from  negative  to  positive  by  activities  and  experi- 
ences, the  researcher  proposed  implementing  a  program  to 
help  create  favorable  attitudes  toward  learning  English  as  a 
second  language. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

Overview  of  Attitudinal  and  Motivational  Factors 
Much  impetus  was  given  to  the  study  of  attitudinal 
motivation  factors  in  second  language  acquisition  by  the 
research  of  Gardner  and  Lambert  (1959)  .  Since  then  a  niimber 
of  basic  studies  (Anisfeld  &  Lambert,  1961;  Lambert,  1966; 
Lambert,  1963;  Lambert,  Gardner,  Barik,  &  Tunstall,  1963; 
Lambert  &  Moore,  1966;  Lee,  1972;  Oiler,  Baca,  &  Vigil, 
1978;  Strong,  1984)  have  drawn  attention  to  the  major 
importance  of  what  these  researchers  call  integrative 
motivation  toward  the  learning  of  foreign  languages.  They 
identified  two  classes  of  motivation  (instrumental  and 
integrative)  and  regard  the  presence  of  the  latter  as  the 
key  to  successful  mastery  of  the  higher  levels  of  pro- 
ficiency, signaled  by  the  development  of  a  native-like 
accent  and  the  ability  to  think  like  a  native  speaker. 

Gardner  and  Lambert  (1959)  investigated  the  relation- 
ship between  attitude  and  motivation  among  English-speaking 
high  school  students  studying  French  in  Montreal,  i.e.,  in 
an  environment  where  a  French-speaking  community  was  at 
hand.  They  reported  that  students  with  an  integrative 
orientation     (learning  the     language     for    social  purposes) 
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were  more  successful  in  their  language  learning  than  those 
who  were  oriented  instrumentally  (studying  the  language  for 
some  utilitarian  reasons) .  A  follow-up  study,  also  con- 
ducted in  Montreal,  confirmed  the  findings  of  the  previous 
one.  It  was  found  that  "students  with  integrative  disposi- 
tion to  learn  French  had  parents  who  also  were  integrative 
in  outlook  and  sympathetic  to  the  French  community"  (Lee, 
1975,  p.   71) . 

To  examine  the  validity  of  this  hypothesis  for  other 
cultural  environments,  Gardner  and  Lambert  (in  Lee,  1975) 
conducted  further  research  in  the  United  States:  in  Maine 
and  Louisiana  (i.e.,  in  a  bilingual  environment  similar  to 
that  of  Montreal),  in  Connecticut  (i.e.,  in  a  monolingual 
environment) ,  and  in  the  Philippines  where  English  is  the 
predominant  language  for  instruction  but  rarely  a  home 
language . 

Although  all  three  American  studies  supported  Lambert 
and  Gardner's  hypothesis  and  showed  that  "students  with 
strong  motivation  and  desire  to  learn  French"  (p.  71)  had 
high  marks  in  French,  there  was  a  different  basis  for  this 
motivation.  In  Louisiana,  parental  encouragement  was  the 
main  factor;  in  Maine  "the  student's  identification  with  his 
French  teacher  and  his  sensitivity  to  other  people's  feel- 
ings" was  the  basis  for  motivation  (p.  72)  ;  in  Connecticut 
"an  integrative  orientation  toward  the  language  learning 
process  and  a  realization  of  the  usefulness  of  knowing  the 
language,"  was  the  main  factor   (p.   72).     In  the  Philippines, 
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the  language  being  learned,  English,  had  great  instrumental 
value  as  a  world  language,  adopted  there  for  business 
purposes,  and  was  the  chief  medium  of  instruction.  In  this 
situation,  there  was  a  necessity  for  mastering  English  and 
students  with  instrumental  motivation  who  also  received 
parental  encouragement  were  very  successful.  Besides,  some 
Filipino  students,  integratively  motivated,  acquired  English 
successfully   (Lee,   1975,  pp.  72-3). 

Oiler  and  his  associates  (Chihara  &  Oiler,  1978;  Oiler 
et  al.,  1978;  Oiler  et  al. ,  1977)  explored  the  relationship 
of  attitude  and  motivation  to  acquisition  of  English  among 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Mexican  students.  The  results  of 
these  studies  confirmed  Lambert  and  Gardner's  hypothesis  and 
proved  that  positive  attitudes  toward  self,  the  native 
language  group,  and  the  target  language  group  enhanced 
proficiency.  However,  "there  were  mixed  results  on  the 
relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  integrative  and 
instrumental  motivation"    (Brown,  1981,  p.  125). 

Oiler  et  al.  (1977)  investigated  the  relationship 
between  attitudes  toward  an  attained  proficiency  in  English 
among  native  speakers  of  Chinese  in  the  United  States.  This 
study  revealed  that  there  is  a  correlation  between  positive 
attitudes  towards  both  self  and  the  native  language  group 
and  English  proficiency.  However,  Chihara  and  Oiler's  study 
(1978)  in  Japan  disclosed  a  very  weak  relationship  between 
attitude  and  learning  in  English  as  a  second  language. 
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Strong  (1984)  explored  the  relationship  between  inte- 
grative motivation  and  proficiency  in  learning  a  second 
language  among  a  group  of  Spanish-speaking  kindergartners  in 
an  American  classroom.  The  test  used  (not  described)  showed 
no  positive  relationship  between  integrative  motivation  and 
learning  English.  Strong  (1984)  cited  a  study  conducted  by 
Hermann  (1980)  in  which  she  tested  a  sample  of  750  German 
children  learning  English  as  a  foreign  language.  According 
to  Strong,  Hermann 

has  raised  a  further  fundamental  issue  concerning 
the  relationship  between  motivation  and  language 
learning.  She  proposes  an  equally  plausible,  but 
hitherto  ignored  hypothesis,  namely,  that  the  act 
of  learning  another  language  may  affect  cultural 
attitudes,  rather  than  vice  versa.  (Strong,  1984, 
p.  4) 

Foreign  Language  Education  in  Saudi  Arabia 
There  is  an  ever  widening  gap  between  what  the  Arab 
foreign  language  class  should  be  and  what  it  actually  is. 
Part  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  over-ambitious  objectives  of 
foreign  language  learning,  usually  determined  by  officials 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education  of  Saudi  Arabia  who  have  lost 
touch  with  the  realities  of  the  present  teaching  situation. 
Another  factor  is  the  time  lag  between  what  teachers  were 
prepared  and  trained  for  and  what  they  are  currently  asked 
to  do.  Those  who  were  taught  according  to  the  "Grammar 
Translation"  Method  were  asked  to  follow  the  "Direct  Method" 
in  teaching  their  students  (Zahir,  1982)  .  In  the  "Grammar 
Translation"    Method,    a    grammatical    rule   would   be  stated. 
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sentences  illustrating  the  rule  came  next,  then  the  rule 
would  be  applied  by  translating  Arabic  sentences  into  the 
foreign  language,  using  vocabulary  items  given  in  the 
lesson.  The  "Direct  Method"  stressed  the  hearing  and 
speaking  skills  first.  Thus,  hearing,  speaking,  reading, 
and  writing  should  precede  grammar  analysis. 

During  the  last  10  years,  the  circulars  of  the  minis- 
tries in  all  Arab  countries  have  been  emphasizing  the 
aural-oral  approach.  Most  teachers  are  inadequately  pre- 
pared for  it,  because  they  have  been  trained  in  the  reading 
tradition.  In-service  training  tries  to  narrow  this  gap  but 
usually  ends  by  complicating  the  issue  still  further.  If 
teachers  are  one  academic  generation  behind  the  times, 
teacher  trainers,  usually  senior  masters  or  inspectors,  are 
at  least  two  generations  further  removed  from  current  trends 
in  methodology.  The  very  few  senior  educators  who  are  well 
versed  in  up-to-date  techniques  usually  hold  better-paid 
jobs  in  the  universities  or  research  institutes.  Many  of 
them  have  even  left  the  field  of  education  altogether  in 
search  for  more  lucrative  management  and  executive  positions 
in  commercial  companies   (Zahir,   1982) . 

Foreign  Language  Teaching  Dilemma 

Teaching  foreign  languages  in  the  Arab  countries  has 
recently  been  beleaguered  by  a  host  of  problems.  The  claim 
that  the  aural-oral  approach  is  being  applied  is  contra- 
dicted   by    what     actually     goes     on     in     the    majority  of 
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classrooms.  Teachers  who  have  never  conversed  with  a  native 
speaker  are  desperately  trying  to  act  as  models  for  their 
students'  pronunciation.  Schools  therefore  turn  out  learn- 
ers whose  proficiency  in  the  foreign  language  leaves  a  great 
deal  to  be  desired.  Some  classes  are  so  crowded  that  the 
teacher  has  to  spend  most  of  his/her  energy  on  keeping  the 
students  quiet.  The  fact  is  that  the  standard  is  getting 
progressively  lower  year  after  year  without  any  counter- 
action maintained  long  enough  to  stop  the  trend  toward 
deterioration   (Al-Arabi,  1983)  . 

Many  measures  have  been  applied.  They  have  only  served 
to  ease  acute  educational  ills  without  actually  curing  the 
original  ailments.  In  order  to  have  a  clearer  idea  about 
some  of  the  causes  for  these  affairs,  a  close  look  at 
teachers'  preparation  practices,  teachers'  motivation,  and 
students'  motivation  will  clarify  the  situation 
(Al-Arabi,  1983) . 

Teachers '  Preparation  Programs 

Perhaps  the  most  severe  shortcoming  of  many  Arab 
teacher  preparation  programs  is  that  teachers  are  not  being 
prepared  to  accommodate  to  the  changes  in  their  role  which 
will  occur  during  a  very  long  career.  When  the  "Direct 
Method"  was  in  vogue,  Arab  teachers  were  taught  all  the 
techniques  associated  with  it  on  the  assumption  that  it  was 
the  ideal  method.  By  the  time  they  graduated,  many  educa- 
tors  were   disillusioned   with   the    "Direct   Method"    and  the 
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"Reading  Method"  was  rapidly  gaining  ground.  The  same 
short-sighted  philosophy  persisted  a  generation  later  after 
the  aural-oral  approach  replaced  the  "Reading  Method."  Now 
that  the  aural-oral  methodology  is  losing  ground  to  other 
cognitive  and  humanistic  trends,  the  Arab  teacher  seems  well 
versed  in  procedures  that  have  already  been  outdated  to  the 
point  of  becoming  obsolete.  With  the  best  of  intentions, 
teacher  education  programs  have  become  divorced  from  the 
teaching  situation.  Perhaps  the  solution  lies  in  placing 
less  emphasis  on  a  particular  method  with  more  time  spent  on 
providing  the  teacher  with  a  host  of  alternative  teaching 
strategies  to  suit  different  situations.  The  teacher 
trainee  should  also  be  provided  with  guidelines  for  evaluat- 
ing his/her  own  teaching  performance  so  that  he/she  might  be 
fully  aware  of  the  effectiveness  of  his/her  own  teaching  in 
varying  circumstances   (Al-Arabi,   1983) . 

Another  outstanding  problem  is  the  lack  of  cohesion  and 
integration  among  subjects  taught  in  colleges  of  education 
and  teacher  training  institutes.  Typically  such  programs 
include  psychology  of  learning,  methodology,  linguistics, 
and  practice  teaching  as  the  basic  core  of  disciplines 
offered.  Each  of  these  subjects  is  taught  as  a  separate 
entity,  with  little  more  than  a  casual  reference  to  the 
other  closely  related  disciplines.  In  fact,  the  teaching 
staff  of  these  subjects  belong  to  different  departments  who 
seldom  meet  to  exchange  information  on  the  progress  or 
academic    concerns    of    the    trainees.      What    confuses    the  | 
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picture  still  further  is  that  in  many  cases  the  supervisor 
of  practice  teaching  may  not  even  know  the  methodology 
professor   (Al-Arabi,   1983) . 

Teachers'  Motivation 

Low  motivation  on  the  part  of  prospective  teachers 
burdens  colleges  of  education  with  reluctant  low  achievers. 
Teaching  is  a  poorly  paid  job  that  no  longer  carries  with  it 
the  prestige  society  used  to  bestow  on  educators  a  long  time 
ago.  Teachers'  heavy  responsibilities  include  applying  the 
prescribed  language  syllabus,  planning  daily  lessons, 
evaluating  students'  performance,  deciphering  the  illegible 
handwriting  in  the  piles  of  notebooks  he/she  has  to  correct 
daily,  and  dealing  with  hyperactive  youngsters  and  grouchy 
inspectors   (Al-Arabi,  1983). 

Students'  Motivation 

Inadvertently,  students'  motivation  is  highly  influ- 
enced by  the  teachers'  motivation.  The  students  are  very 
poorly  motivated.  Since  the  program  does  not  meet  their 
needs,  they  lose  interest  and  feel  disappointed.  As  a 
result,  their  achievement  sharply  drops    (Al-Arabi,   1983) . 

The  Purpose  of  This  Study 
The    purpose    of    this    study    was    to    determine  whether 
there    is    a    relationship    between    achievement    in  learning 
English  and  motivation,    attitudes,    parental  encouragement. 
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and  satisfaction  with  the  English  program  among  Saudi  high 
school  female  students  (SHSFS) .  The  researcher  also  invest- 
igated whether  or  not  the  students  are  integratively  or 
instrumentally  motivated. 

Significance  of  the  Study 

The  Ministry  of  Education  in  Saudi  Arabia  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  learning  English  as  a  second  language.  It 
makes  all  kinds  of  efforts  to  improve  the  achievement  of  the 
students.  It  concentrates  on  building  language  labora- 
tories, training  teachers,  improving  curricula,  and  re- 
orienting the  emphasis  of  language  courses.  Colleges  and 
universities  manipulate  their  curricula  to  implement  English 
teaching  programs.  Educators  have  analyzed  curricula  and 
offered  suggestions  for  improving  the  language  teaching  and 
teacher  training  programs.  Unfortunately,  however,  no  one 
has  tried  to  understand  the  learner's  motivation,  attitudes, 
needs,  or  learning  modalities. 

If  the  psychological  traits  such  as  personality,  atti- 
tudes, and  motivation  were  found  to  influence  English 
language  learning  among  Saudi  students,  then  attention 
should  be  turned  toward  the  learner  and  the  specific  traits 
he/she  has  that  may  influence  the  learning  of  English.  The 
teachers  would  be  aware  of  their  students'  needs,  interests, 
and  abilities.  Hence,  the  teachers  could  counsel  students 
and    adapt    the    course    to    alleviate    stress    and  increase 
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motivation  of  students  in  order  to  help  them  learn  English 
more  efficiently  and  effectively. 

Justification 

In  Saudi  Arabia,  the  levels  of  achievement  in  the 
English  language  have  been  declining  very  sharply  during  the 
past  few  years.  In  1983,  the  number  of  failures  in  English 
was  very  high — approximately  40%  of  students  failed.  Among 
students  who  failed  generally  in  other  courses,  75%  failed 
English   (Al-Riyadh,   1984,  p.  8). 

These  statistics,  even  though  dated  were  still  fairly 
accurate  based  on  the  researcher's  personal  knowledge,  led 
to  a  number  of  questions  for  which  many  researchers  and 
teachers  need  to  find  answers.  Al-Riyadh,  the  daily 
newspaper  in  Al-Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia,  printed  an  article 
April  1,  1984,  which  stated:  "students'  low  achievement  in 
English  is  a  big  problem  that  needs  a  solution"    (pp.  4-5) . 

On  May  3,  1984,  Okaz,  the  daily  newspaper  in  Jeddah, 
raised  several  questions  that  related  to  a  low  achievement 
in  English,  among  them  were  these: 

1.  What  is  the  main  cause  of  students'    low  achieve- 
ment in  English? 

2.  When     and    how    do    we     improve     English  language 
acquisition? 

3.  Is  the  curriculum  suitable  for  the  students? 

4.  Is   the  method   of   instruction   one   of  the  factors 
that  led  to  this  problem? 
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5.  What  are  the  solutions  to  this  problem?  (pp.  6-7) 
The  paper  urged  a  number  of  English  language  teachers  and 
students  to  answer  the  above  questions.  Unfortunately,  most 
of  the  answers  concentrated  only  on  teachers  and  curriculum. 
They  suggested  that  English  language  teachers  should  be 
well-trained  and  experienced  and  curricular  aspects  of 
English  language  should  be  reshaped  and  improved. 

No  doubt  well-trained  and  experienced  teachers  and 
improved  curricula  are  very  important  components  for  any 
program  to  be  fruitful,  but  these  are  only  two-thirds  of  the 
components  which  produce  learning.  In  order  for  any  learn- 
ing experience  to  be  successful,  the  learner  must  fit  into 
the  equation.  It  is  critically  important  to  understand  the 
psychological  and  experimental  characteristics  of  the 
students . 

Hypotheses  Studied 
The  following  null  hypotheses  were  addressed: 
Ho      1.       There    is   no    significant    (p    <    .025)  relationship 
between  SHSFS '    attitudes   toward   learning  English  as  a 
second    language    and    their    achievement    in  learning 
English. 

Ho  2.  There  is  no  significant  (p  <  .025)  relationship 
between  SHSFS'  motivation  to  learn  English  and  their 
achievement  in  learning  English. 
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Ho      3.       There    is   no   significant    (p    <    .025)  relationship 

between      SHSFS '      parental      encouragement     and  their 

achievement  in  learning  English. 
Ho      4.       There    is   no    significant    (p    <    .025)  relationship 

between   SHSFS'    satisfaction   with   the    English  program 

and  their  achievement  in  learning  English. 
Ho      5.      There    is    no    significant     (p    <    .025)  difference 

between  SHSFS'   integrative  motivation  scores  and  their 

instrumental  motivation  scores. 
Ho      6.      There    is   no    significant    (p    <    .025)  relationship 

between  SHSFS'    integrative  motivation  scores  and  their 

achievement  in  learning  English. 
Ho      7.      There   is   no   significant    (p   <    .025)  relationship 

between  SHSFS'   instrumental  motivation  score  and  their 

achievement  in  learning  English. 

Assumptions 

1.  The     information    gathered    is    representative    of  the 
population  from  which  the  sample  was  taken. 

2.  The   opinions   expressed   in   the   essays   by   students  are 
their  own. 

3.  The  English  Level  Test    (ELT)    is  an  adequate  measure  of 
English  language  achievement. 
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Limitations 
Several  limitations  were  recognized. 

1.  This  study  was  limited  to  270  high  school  female  stu- 
dents in  Saudi  Arabia  who  studied  English  as  a  second 
language  for  at  least  four  years. 

2.  Any  generalizations  made  from  this  study  are  limited  to 
the  population  from  which  the  sample  was  taken. 

Definition  of  Terms 
Attitude ♦  Rokeach  (1968)  defined  attitude  as  a  "rela- 
tively enduring  organization  of  beliefs  around  an  object  or 
situation,  predisposing  one  to  respond  in  some  preferential 
manner"  (p.  12) .  Krech  et  al.  (1962)  described  attitude  as 
"an  enduring  system  of  positive  or  negative  evaluations, 
emotional  feelings,  and  pro  or  con  action  tendencies  with 
respect  to  a  social  object"  (p.  4) .  This  concept,  as 
applied  to  the  present  study,  would  be  the  general  feeling 
of  like  or  dislike  expressed  by  students  toward  learning 
English. 

Motivation.  Nelson  and  Jakobovits  (1970)  described 
motivation  as  "a  force  or  incentive  within  a  person,  that 
person's  needs,  ideas,  organic  state,  and  emotions"  (p.  34). 
In  this  study  the  term  refers  to  the  need,  desire,  and 
interest  in  learning  the  English  language.  Here,  motivation 
referred  to  the  students'  total  drive  to  learn  a  second 
language . 
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Instrumental  motivation.     According  to  Schumann  (1978) , 

An  instrumentally-oriented  learner  is  one  who 
has  little  interest  in  the  people  who  speak 
the  target  language  but,  nevertheless,  wants 
to  learn  the  language  for  more  utilitarian 
reasons,  such  as  getting  ahead  in  his  occupa- 
tion or  gaining  recognition  from  his  own 
membership  group.      (p.  167) 

In  this  study,  the  term  referred  to  studying  a  second 
language  for  some  utilitarian  reason,  such  as  furthering 
their  careers  or  meeting  a  college  or  university  require- 
ment . 

Integrative  motivation.  Schumann  (1978)  identified  the 
integrative  learner  as  "one  who  wants  to  learn  the  second 
language  in  order  to  meet  with,  talk  to,  find  out  about,  and 
perhaps  become  like  speakers  of  the  target  language  whom  he 
both  values  and  admires"  (p.  167) .  In  this  study,  this  type 
of  motivation  referred  to  studying  a  second  language  to 
learn  more  about  the  other  cultural  community. 

Parental  encouragement.  This  concept  referred  to  the 
support  and  encouragement  the  students  received  from  their 
parents  to  learn  a  second  language. 

Satisfaction  with  the  English  program.  This  term 
referred  to  the  students'  beliefs  that  the  English  program 
in  Saudi  Arabia  met  their  needs  and  helped  them  to  learn 
English. 

Achievement  in  learning  English.  This  term  referred  to 
what  the  students  accomplished  in  learning  English  as  a 
second  language,  as  measured  by  achievement  scores  and  the 
English  Level  Test   (ELT) . 
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Achievement   scores   in  English.     This   term  referred  to 
the  students'  grades  in  the  English  course. 

Organization  of  the  Study 
Chapter  II  contains  the  review  of  literature.  In  Chap- 
ter III,  the  researcher  describes  the  methodology  which  was 
utilized  in  the  study.  The  findings  are  reported  in 
Chapter  IV.  The  conclusions  and  recommendations  are 
presented  in  Chapter  V. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 


For  years  researchers  in  education  have  focused  on  stu- 
dents as  individuals  with  the  intention  of  dealing  with 
their  individual  needs.  There  have  been  several  studies 
during  the  past  two  decades  of  psychological  and  attitudinal 
factors  among  foreign  language  students  to  determine  why 
some  succeed  in  learning  foreign  languages  while  others  do 
not.  Some  researchers  found  attitude  and  motivation  to  be 
very  important  factors  in  learning  a  foreign  language.  In 
this  chapter,  the  present  investigator  reviews  literature 
related  to  the  role  of  motivation  and  attitude  in  learning 
foreign  languages. 

Attitudes  and  Motivation  as  Affective  Factors 
in  Second  Language  Learning 

A  large  collection  of  research  has  shown  that  there  is 

a    definite    relationship    between    motivation    and  positive 

attitudes  and  achievement  in  foreign  languages.     The  role  of 

attitude    and    motivation    in    learning    in    general,    and  in 

foreign    language    learning    in    particular,    has  interested 

researchers     for     some     time.       Based     on     the     review  of 

literature,  it  seemed  that  the  year  1970  marked  the  turning 
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point  for  programs  designed  to  lure  students  to  an  effort  to 
understand  each  student  for  the  purpose  of  integrating 
him/her  into  the  course.  Prior  to  1970,  most  of  the  discus- 
sion in  foreign  language  educational  literature  concerned 
curricular  manipulations  and  teacher  training  programs. 
This  is  not  necessarily  wrong  but  it  is  just  incomplete. 
The  students  must  be  more  than  merely  a  source  of  data.  A 
large  body  of  research  was  devoted  to  why  students  enrolled 
in  foreign  language  courses,  how  their  attitudes  affected 
perseverance  and  achievement,  and  why  they  dropped  such 
courses.  The  Canadian  researchers,  Lambert,  Gardner,  and 
their  colleagues  are  considered  to  be  the  pioneers  in  the 
evolution  of  foreign  language  attitudinal  and  motivational 
research.  They  determined  how  such  characteristics  related 
to  ease,  success,  and  level  of  achievement  in  learning  a 
foreign  language   (Nelson  &  Jakobovits,   1970) . 

Nelson  and  Jakobovits  (1970)  claimed  that  a  language 
learner  without  aptitude  can  learn  a  second  language  if 
his/her  attitude  and  motivation  are  strong.  A  person  with 
unfavorable  attitude  and  motivation  can  be  successful  if 
his/her  aptitude  is  strong,  while  a  person  with  both  high 
aptitude  and  appropriate  orientation  and  motivation  is  quite 
likely  to  do  well  in  mastering  a  second  language.  Lambert 
and  Tucker's  1972  study  showed  that  intellectual  capacity 
and  motivation,  though  of  extreme  importance,  cannot  over- 
ride ethnocentric  or  prejudiced  attitudes  toward  foreign 
peoples    on    the    part    of    a    student    learning    the  target 
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language.  Such  students  are  likely  to  do  poorly  in  school 
language  courses. 

Gardner  (1979)  reported  that  attitudinal-motivational 
characteristics  of  the  student  are  important  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  second  language  and  that  the  successful  student  is 
one  who  is  motivated  to  become  "integrated"  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  other  community.  He  maintained  that,  although 
both  motivational  and  ability  factors  are  equally  important 
for  the  French  language  skills  emphasized  in  school,  the 
motivational  factor  is  much  more  important  than  the  ability 
factor  in  determining  the  learning  of  these  skills  needed 
for  active  use  of  language  in  meaningful  communication 
(especially  outside  of  the  classroom) .  Gardner  summarized 
that  all  of  his  findings  supported  the  conclusion  that 
second  language  achievement  is  indeed  facilitated  by  an 
integrative  motive,  which,  in  turn,  is  dependent  upon  a 
particular  attitudinal  atmosphere  in  the  home. 

Gardner  and  Smythe  (1976)  attempted  to  answer  the 
question,  "Do  attitudes,  in  and  of  themselves,  relate 
directly  to  second-language  acquisition,  or  do  they  play  an 
indirect  role  in  providing  a  basis  for  motivation  to  acquire 
a  second  language?"  (p.  5)  .  They  found  that  (1)  attitudes 
play  a  major  role  in  the  acquisition  of  a  second  language  by 
acting  as  motivational  support;  (2)  motivation  would  appear 
to  be  the  major  causative  variable  in  determining  individual 
differences  in  both  linguistic  and  non-linguistic  motiva- 
tional  level.     Gardner    (1978)    studied  the  role  of  aptitude 
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and  attitudes  in  learning  French  as  a  second  language  with 
attention  to  the  senior  elementary  and  high  school  levels. 
He  stated  that,  despite  the  correlations  between  the  Modern 
Language  Aptitude  Test  (MLAT)  and  academic  average,  it  is 
not  always  reasonable  to  equate  a  high  level  of  language 
aptitude  with  high  academic  performance.  Particularly  when 
French  achievement  is  assessed  by  something  other  than 
French  grades,  language  aptitude  is  a  better  predictor  of 
achievement  than  is  overall  academic  achievement. 
Similarly,  attitude  cannot  easily  be  equated  with  other 
indices  readily  available.  He  suggested  that  both  factors, 
aptitude  and  attitudes,  should  be  considered. 

Attitudinal  Factors  in  Language  Learning 

Since  one  important  aspect  of  foreign  language  learning 

is   the  willingness   to   adopt   foreign  behavior,    a  student's 

attitude  about  the  other  group  plays  a  major  role  in  his/her 

freedom  to  learn.     In  their  comprehensive  study  of  language 

learning,  Gardner  and  Lambert   (1972)   stressed  the  importance 

of  attitude  in  learning  foreign  language. 

Social  psychologists  would  expect  that  success  in 
mastering  a  foreign  language  would  depend  not  only 
on  intellectual  capacity  and  language  aptitude, 
but  also  on  the  learner's  perceptions  of  the  other 
ethno-linguistic  group  involved,  his  attitudes 
toward  representatives  of  that  group,  and  his 
willingness  to  identify  enough  to  adopt  distinc- 
tive aspects  of  behavior,  linguistic  and  nonlin- 
guistic,  that  characterize  that  other  group, 
(p.  132) 
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Morrey  (1971)  investigated  students'  attitudes  toward 
individualized  foreign  language  instruction.  The  students 
involved  were  participants  in  such  programs  in  five  Northern 
California  high  schools.  The  survey  was  undertaken  to 
determine  amswers  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  Do  students  hold  positive  or  negative  atti- 
tudes toward  their  current  individualized 
programs  and  are  these  attitudes  subject  to 
change  during  the  year? 

2.  What  strengths  or  weaknesses  do  students 
identify  in  their  individualized  programs? 

3.  If  student  attitudes  differ  in  different  pro- 
grams, what  instructional  factors  may  be 
responsible?     (p.  137) 

Results  of  Morrey 's  investigation  were  positive,  with 
an  individualized  foreign  language  approach  being  preferred 
by  a  majority  of  students  in  the  sample.  These  students 
indicated  positive  attitudes  toward  features  of  their 
individualized  program  such  as  self-pacing,  the  possibility 
of  studying  certain  aspects  of  the  language  in  depth,  the 
increased  freedom  in  classes,  and  the  possibility  of  retak- 
ing tests  on  which  initial  scores  were  low. 

Mueller  and  Miller  (1970)  explored  the  attitudes  of 
college-level  students  toward  basic  French  courses  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky.  They  investigated  several  ques- 
tions: (1)  What  were  the  students'  feelings  toward  various 
aspects  of  the  course?  (2)  What  kind  of  students  were 
favorably  or  unfavorably  disposed  toward  the  course?  (3) 
What  was  the  relationship  between  achievement  and  attitudes, 
especially  student  attitudes  toward  the  people  whose  lan- 
guage     is     being      studied?       The      findings     were  fairly 
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consistent.  Students  in  all  but  one  of  the  French  courses 
had  definitely  negative  attitudes  toward  the  subject.  It 
was  also  noted  that  better  students  (those  with  grade  levels 
between  A  and  B)  were  especially  negative  or  neutral  in 
their  attitude  toward  various  aspects  of  the  course. 

Smith    (1971)    listed   several   reasons    for   the  negative 
attitudes     of     students     toward     foreign     language  study: 

(1)  Many  teachers  have  negative  feelings  toward  students 
who,  they  feel,  do  not  know  how  to  "appreciate"  and  learn 
foreign  languages  easily.  These  negative  feelings  are  often 
perceived  by  students,  causing  them  to  reject  both  the 
teacher  and  the  subject  he/she  teaches.  (2)  Students  begin 
to  experience  the  "dumb-bell  syndrome"  when  they  meet  with 
repeated     lack     of     success     in     foreign     language  study. 

(3)  Students  sometimes  enroll  in  foreign  language  classes 
for  the  prestige  of  knowing  a  foreign  language.  When  this 
desire  is  not  met  as  soon  as  they  had  hoped,  they  are 
disappointed  and  begin  to  speak  of  foreign  language  study  as 
"irrelevant."  (4)  The  feeling  of  "anomie,"  which  students 
sometimes  experience  in  foreign  language  study,  may  cause 
them  to  retreat  to  the  relative  security  of  the  mother 
tongue.  (5)  Students  do  not  feel  as  though  teachers  respond 
to    their    social    and    psychological    needs.      And  finally, 

(6)  students  like  to  be  given  a  chance  to  think  and  react 
critically  and  creatively.  Such  opportunities  are  not 
always  available  in  today's  foreign  language  classes. 
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Sole  (1973)  attempted  to  explore  systematically  lan- 
guage attitudes  among  the  younger  and  more  socially  mobile 
Mexican-Americans,  to  determine  what  linguistic  and  demo- 
graphic variables  are  correlated  with  differential  language 
attitudes,  and  to  ascertain  to  what  extent,  if  any,  attitu- 
dinal  commitment  to  Spanish  correlates  with  behavioral 
commitment  to  Spanish  maintenance.  One  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  students  of  Mexican  descent  enrolled  at  the  University 
of  Texas,  Austin,  served  as  respondents.  Sole  found  that 
though  attitudinal  language  loyalty  among  Mexican  college 
students  is  high,  they  do  not  belittle  the  functional  needs 
for  English.     She  concluded 

Attitudinal  language  loyalty  does  not,  however, 
necessarily  correlate  with  behavioral  commitment 
to  it,  as  behavioral  commitment  to  language 
loyalty  appears  to  be  primarily  a  function  of 
linguistic  ability,  rather  than  of  overt  attitudi- 
nal orientation,  whether  the  latter  be  sustained 
by  instructional,  ideological,  or  affective 
consideration.      (p.  12) 

Bockman  and  Videen  (1971)  studied  the  relationship 
between  Spanish  listening  comprehension  proficiency  and 
cultural  attitudes  of  native  and  nonnative  students  in  three 
Arizona  high  schools.  Native-speaking  Spanish-Americans 
were  given  the  option  to  choose  a  Spanish  course  designed 
for  native  speakers  or  the  nonnative  speakers  course.  Not 
only  did  many  native  speakers  of  Spanish  not  choose  the 
native  speakers'  course,  but  the  results  of  the  study 
suggest  that  there  is  "a  negligible  relationship  between  the 
attitudes  of  all  students  as  expressed  in  the  Cultural 
Questionnaire"     (p.   149)     and    comprehension    of    the  spoken 
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language,  which  was  measured  by  a  specially  constructed 
Spanish  placement  test. 

In  an  effort  to  explore  some  of  the  problems  involved 
in  the  teaching  of  English  in  Puerto  Rico,  Llado-Torres 
(1984)  conducted  a  study  to  examine  attitudes  of  students 
concerning  the  following:  (1)  teachers,  teaching  methods, 
and  materials;  (2)  importance  of  learning  English;  (3)  freq- 
uency   of    use    of    language;     (4)   ability    to    use  English; 

(5)  the    importance    of    learning    any    second    language;  and 

(6)  their  own  political  ideology  as  it  relates  to  their 
perception  of  the  value  of  learning  English.  The  results 
indicated  that  the  ability  to  learn  a  language  is  an  indivi- 
dual characteristic  often  dependent  on  factors  such  as 
personal  motivation,  parental  encouragement,  and  teaching 
methods  and  materials,  among  others.  Political  affiliation 
was  not  found  to  be  a  determiner  of  attitude  toward  the 
language . 

Motivational  Factors  in  Second  Language  Learning 

The  importance  of  motivation  in  learning  a  second 
language  has  been  recognized  by  both  teachers  and  research- 
ers. Atkinson  and  Birth  (1978)  recognized  its  role  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  students'  performance.     They  stated  that 

[T]he  true  level  of  ability  of  a  person  is  fully 
expressed   in   the    level   of  performance   only  when 

(and  if)  the  person  is  optimally  motivated  at  the 
time,    given   the   requirements   of   the    task    .    .  . 

[Motivation]  affects  the  time  spent  in  an  activ- 
ity, and  it  affects  the  efficiency  of  performance 
of  an  activity.      (p.  159) 
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Frey  (1971)  and  Papalia  (1970)  reported  that  their 
surveys  showed  that  students  listed  the  foreign  language 
requirement  as  the  main  reason  for  taking  such  courses.  The 
main  reason  for  dropping  courses  was  that  the  requirement 
had  been  satisfied. 

Lester  (1971)  found  that  students  named  the  following 
reasons,  in  this  order,  for  dropping  foreign  language 
classes:  (1)  loss  of  interest,  (2)  lack  of  aptitude,  and 
(3)  negative  attitudes  toward  the  teacher. 

It  has  been  widely  assumed  that  there  is  a  cause  and 
effect  relationship  between  the  relaxation  of  college 
foreign  language  requirements  and  the  subsequent  drop  in 
foreign  language  enrollments.  Bonner  (1975)  reported  that 
according  to  a  study  done  by  the  University  of  Washington, 
in  1971,  the  drop  of  the  foreign  language  requirement  by 
universities  and  student  unrest  in  1968  "did  not  break  the 
growth  of  foreign  languages  in  the  United  States  and  specif- 
ically in  the  State  of  Washington.  They  had  their  effect 
but  they  took  place  at  a  time  when  the  popularity  of  foreign 
languages  was  already  on  the  wane"  (p.  6)  .  The  author  did 
not  give  the  reasons  for  this  decline  of  interest,  but 
suggested  that  it  might  relate  to  young  Americans'  percep- 
tion of  how  isolated  they  are  from  world  events  and  other 
cultures . 

Wood  (1972)  seemed  to  be  in  partial  agreement.  He 
contended  that  the  principal  cause  of  dropout  of  foreign 
language   students   is   that  they  have  not  been  shown  a  need 
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for  foreign  language  study.  His  survey  also  revealed  that, 
though  desire  for  oral  skills  is  the  most  important  goal  of 
students  enrolling  in  foreign  languages,  they  drop  out  as 
soon  as  requirements  have  been  met,  giving  "lack  of  inter- 
est" as  the  principal  reason. 

Warriner  (1972)  reported  a  sort  of  paradox.  According 
to  the  results  of  her  questionnaire  survey,  students 
enrolled  in  foreign  language  classes  for  two  reasons:  to 
meet  college  requirements  and  because  of  interest  in  the 
subject.  The  reasons  her  respondents  gave  for  dropping 
foreign  language  courses  were  loss  of  interest  and  com- 
pletion of  requirements.  Thus,  interest  was  the  second  most 
important  reason  for  enrolling  in  a  course,  and  lack  of 
interest  the  most  important  reason  for  dropping  that  course. 
Investigation  might  profitably  be  done  into  the  causes  of 
this  phenomenon. 

In  "Why  Johnny  Doesn't  Want  to  Learn  a  Foreign  Lan- 
guage," Turner  (1974)  said,  "The  extrinsic  argument  would  be 
a  strong  one  in  our  society  if  it  had  any  significant  basis 
in  fact.  It  does  not  and  students  know  it"  (p.  195)  . 
Turner  went  on  to  say  that  teachers  tried  to  stress  the 
intrinsic  argument  for  foreign  languages,  and  students  will 
not  accept  that  because  our  society  is  basically  pragmatic, 
and  "pragmatism  and  humanism  are  irreconcilable  viewpoints" 
(p.  195)  .  The  only  hope  he  saw  was  an  education  program  for 
the  entire  country  to  change  the  cultural  viewpoint  toward 
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foreigners  and  foreign  languages.  He  was  not  too  hopeful 
for  the  success  of  such  a  program. 

Bialystoke  and  Frohlich  (1977)  claimed  that  integrative 
motivation  correlated  with  achievement  in  a  test  of  reading 
comprehension  for  ninth  and  tenth  grade  students  of  French 
in  Toronto.  However,  this  study  showed  that  there  was  a 
positive  and  significant  correlation  between  integrative 
motivation  and  aptitude. 

Clement,  Mayor,  Gardner,  and  Smythe  (1977)  conducted  a 
study  to  determine  motivational  factors  connected  with  the 
learning  of  English  by  francophone  students  living  in  a 
milieu  where  there  was  little  contact  with  anglophones.  The 
study  evaluated  relationships  between  attitudes  of  the 
individual  and  his/her  linguistic  aptitude  and  competence  in 
a  second  language.  Attitudes  toward  the  anglophone  popula- 
tion and  toward  learning  English  were  considered.  One 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty  students  from  six  regions  in 
eastern  Quebec  were  the  subjects  of  the  study.  Data  were 
gathered  by  means  of  a  36-item  questionnaire  eliciting 
information  about  attitudes  and  motivation,  as  well  as  other 
personal  information.  Three  tendencies  emerged:  (1)  stu- 
dents' attitudes  toward  anglophones,  their  English  course 
and  teacher,  as  well  as  their  motivation,  were  above  the 
mean;  (2)  negative  attitudes  were  below  the  mean;  and 
(3)  students  had  a  low  opinion  of  their  competence  in 
English  and  their  ability  to  use  the  language  in  real  life 
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situations.  The  latter  tendency  seemed  to  corroborate 
evidence  regarding  fear  of  losing  cultural  identity. 

When  foreign  language  was  dropped  as  an  entrance  and/or 
exit  requirement  at  many  colleges,  it  was  expected  that 
foreign  language  enrollment  would  decline.  However,  at  the 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  Spanish  enrollment  in 
1977  rose  almost  to  where  it  was  in  1971,  the  year  before 
the  language  requirement  was  dropped  (McEwan  &  Minkle, 
1979) .  In  an  effort  to  find  out  what  reasons  were  involved 
in  this  new  rationale  for  foreign  language  study,  and  what 
needs  were  implied,  McEwan  and  Minkle  (1979)  prepared  a 
questionnaire  to  be  given  to  a  cross-section  of  438  Spanish 
students  from  grades  three  through  college.  The 
questionnaire  was  grouped  into  five  comparable  areas  of 
motivation  for  the  study  of  Spanish:  (1)  the  negative 
reasons — requirement  or  obligation;  (2)  the  joy  of  learning 
and  recreation;  (3)  work  profession,  self-improvement;  (4) 
improved  communications,  global  awareness,  and  culture;  and 
(5)  the  influence  of  environment,  friends,  and  relatives. 
At  all  levels  it  was  found  that  the  negative  reasons  for 
study  were  the  least  important  to  students.  The  most 
popular  group  of  reasons  for  study  selected  by  students  was 
for  the  joy  of  learning  and  recreation. 

Spithill  (1980)  stated  that  Bealtie  (1976)  contended 
that  if  students  retain  any  interest  over  time  in  learning  a 
foreign  language  it  is  in  spite  of,  rather  than  because  of, 
the  course  they  have   followed,   and   "motivation  is  the  core 
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of  the  problem.  Since  even  the  dullest  student  can  hardly 
avoid  learning  a  second  language  when  he  is  placed  in  the 
culture,  intelligence  would  not  seem  to  be  the  decisive 
factor"    (p.  72). 

Rivers  (1983)  considered  that  the  question  of  motiva- 
tion from  the  point  of  view  of  the  student  in  the  bilingual 
program  is  very  important.     She  said: 

We  must  remember  that  motivation  is  the  private 
domain  of  the  learner.  As  educators,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  attempt  to  manipulate  it,  even  for  what 
we  see  as  the  good  of  the  consumer.  Our  role  is 
to  seek  to  understand  it.  We  then  try  to  meet  the 
needs  and  wants  of  our  students  with  the  best  we 
can  provide,  thus  channeling  their  motivation  in 
directions  that  are  satisfying  to  them.  It  is 
true  that  our  consumers  are  not  always  consciously 
aware  of  what  they  need  and  may  have  only  vague 
glimmerings  of  what  they  really  want.  We  can  help 
them  clarify  these  two,  so  that  natural  motiva- 
tion— that  energizing  force  each  living  entity 
possesses — may  carry  them  forward  to  joyful  and 
satisfying  learning  under  our  care  and  nurture, 
(pp.  147-8) 

Gardner,  Labonde ,  and  Moorcroft  (1985)  reported  that 
attitudes,  motivation,  and  language  aptitude  were  important 
because  they  influence  the  rate  at  which  second  language 
material  was  learned.  When  initially  confronted  with  new 
second  language  material,  both  high  aptitude  subjects  and 
those  with  positive  attitudinal/motivational  characteristics 
did  no  better  than  their  counterparts  with  low  aptitude 
and/or  low  attitudinal/motivational  attributes.  Both  groups 
showed  superior  leaning,  however,  subjects  with  high  apti- 
tude and/or  positive  attitudinal/motivational  characteris- 
tics learned  faster  than  their  counterparts.  Gardner  and 
Lambert    (1972)    stated   that  motivation   and  desire   to  learn 
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French,  when  supported  by  students'  parental  encouragement, 
were  associated  with  high  level  of  achievement.  In  the 
Philippine  study,  they  (Gardner  &  Lambert,  1972)  reported 
that  integratively  motivated  students  showed  considerable 
motivation  and  desire  to  learn  English,  expressed  an  inter- 
est in  foreign  languages,  had  good  study  habits,  and 
reported  considerable  parental  encouragement. 

Types  of  Motivation 

Lee  (1972)  stated  that  factors  external  to  the  class- 
room, such  as  the  community  attitude  toward  foreigners  and 
foreign  languages  or  toward  particular  people  and  particular 
language (s),  could  highly  influence  the  motivation  of 
individuals.  He  called  this  type  external  motivation,  while 
he  identified  motivation  which  is  under  the  individual 
teacher's  control  as  internal  motivation.  Lee  (1975)  saw 
that  "an  enormous  amount  depends  on  the  view  the  learners 
take  of  the  teacher"  (p.  79)  .  He  believed  that  teachers 
could  change  or  neutralize  some  of  the  effect  of  unfavorable 
external  factors  through  praise  and  encouragement . 

Motivation  varies  not  only  from  one  social  setting  to 
another,  but  from  one  age  level  to  another  and  one  level  of 
achievement  to  another.  Rivers  (in  Lee,  1975)  suggested 
that 

the  teacher  should  explain  the  objectives  of  the 
course  and  the  methods  to  be  used,  and  should  give 
warning  of  the  long  road  ahead,  so  that  the 
effects  of  the  disappointment  at  not  being  able  to 
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speak   like   a  native   after   a   few  weeks   are  obvi- 
ated,     (p.  78) 

Then,  the  teacher 

is  more  likely  to  develop  long-term  motivation — in 
his  students  by  providing  many  opportunities  to 
experience  success  and  reward  as  they  advance 
toward  their  goal.      (pp.  78-9) 

At    this     stage,     she    believed,     the     learner's  motivation 

becomes   intrinsic   to  the   language   itself    (a  desire   to  use 

the   language   as   a  native   speaker) ,    and  not   just  extrinsic 

(to  use  the  language  for  a  certain  purpose) . 

Gardner  and  Lambert   (1972)   drew  a  distinction  between 

instriimental  motivation  (a  person  learns  a  lan- 
guage as  a  tool  for  some  pragmatic  purpose)  and 
integrative  motivation  (the  person  is  interested 
in  the  other  language  community  to  the  point  of 
being  willing  to  adopt  distinctive  characteristics 
of  their  behavior,  linguistic  and  nonlinguistic) . 
(p.  12) 

They  said  that  integrative  motivation  leads  to  the  most 
effective  language  learning.  Besides,  instrumental 
motivation  can  provide  a  "strong  drive"  for  language 
learning.  Moreover,  according  to  Brown  (1981,  p.  124),  the 
more  recent  findings  show  that  some  learners  in  some 
contexts  are  more  successful  in  learning  a  language  if  they 
are  integratively  motivated,  while  others  in  different 
contexts  benefit  from  an  instrumental  motivation.  These 
two  types  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  A  second  language 
learner  rarely  has  exclusively  integrative  motivation  or 
exclusively  instrumental  motivation.  Most  situations 
involve  a  mixture  of  each  type. 
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Summary 

The  researcher  explored  a  body  of  research  related  to 
students '  motivation  and  attitude  toward  learning  foreign 
languages.  The  findings  of  these  studies  indicate  that 
there  is  a  relationship  between  motivation,  attitude,  and 
achievement  in  foreign  languages.  However,  most  of  these 
studies  were  performed  in  bilingual  and/or  bicultural 
settings  or  in  a  multilingual  society  where  the  second 
language  was  of  a  definite  instrumental  value  to  the 
students.  In  the  present  study,  the  subjects  studied 
English  in  a  monolingual  setting  where  there  was  no  contact 
with  members  of  another  entho-linguistic  group;  where  no 
coordinate  or  subordinate  culture  or  language  existed;  and 
where  the  foreign  language  learned,  English,  had  very  little 
instrumental  value  to  students.  Besides,  subjects  in  this 
study  were  forced  to  study  English  as  a  compulsory  subject 
until  they  graduated  from  high  school,  while  subjects  in  the 
previous  studies  were  required  to  take  two  levels  of  a 
foreign  language.  This  study  was  intended  to  investigate  if 
these  factors  affected  the  students'  attitudes  and  if  the 
previous  findings  would  be  confirmed  in  this  different 
situation. 


CHAPTER  III 
METHODOLOGY 

Design  of  the  Study 
Among  Saudi  high  school  female  students  (SHSFS) ,  these 
factors  were  studied  (1)  the  correlation  with  success  in 
learning  English  of  the  following  independent  variables 
attitudes,  motivation,  parental  encouragement,  and  satis- 
faction with  the  program;  and  (2)  what  type  of  motivation 
(instrumental  or  integrative)  the  students  have  to  study 
English. 

Since  the  independent  variables  in  the  study  are 
attribute  variables  (i.e.,  characteristics  that  the  subject 
possesses  before  the  study  begins)  and  cannot  be  manipu- 
lated, "we  must  turn  to  ex  post  facto  research"  (Ary  et  al., 
1979,  p.  271).  Kerlinger  (1973)  described  ex  post  facto 
research  as  "systematic  empirical  inquiry  in  which  the 
scientist  does  not  have  direct  control  of  independent 
variables  because  their  manifestations  have  already  occurred 
or  because  they  are  inherently  not  manipulable"  (p.  379)  . 
Therefore,  the  interpretations  of  the  results  from  this 
study  design  are  associational  or  relational  and  not  causal 
(Hatch  &  Farhady,   1982,  p.  26). 
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Instrumentation 
The  instruments  used  in  the  research  were  (1)  a 
two-part  questionnaire  consisting  of  50  direct  items  and 
30  indirect  items,  (2)  an  interview,  (3)  the  Ummul  Qura 
English  Level  Test,  and  (4)  the  students'  achievement 
scores.  The  questionnaires  (direct  and  indirect)  and  the 
English  Level  Test  were  administered  to  the  students  in 
their  schools  in  a  classroom  situation.  In  order  to  verify 
the  reliability  of  the  measuring  instrument,  56  students 
were  interviewed  individually.  Students'  achievement  scores 
were  recorded  directly  from  students'  transcripts. 

In  preparing  the  questionnaire,  the  researcher  relied 
upon  previously  developed  instruments  for  measuring  stu- 
dents' attitudes  and  motivation.  Of  particular  interest 
were  those  used  by  Gardner  and  Lambert  (1972)  ,  Bonner 
(1975)  ,  Pierson,  Fu,  and  Lee  (1980)  ,  and  Shaw  and  Wright 
(1967) .  These  instruments  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their 
high  levels  of  validity  and  reliability,  their  discri- 
minatory power  in  prior  studies,  and  their  relevance  to  the 
present  study. 

Method  of  Measuring  Variables 
The  following  means  were  used  to  measure  students' 
attitudes  and  motivation,  parental  encouragement,  satisfac- 
tion with  the  program,  rating  of  instrumental  orientation, 
rating  of  integrative  orientation,  and  achievement  in 
learning  English.     These  measures  were  adapted  from  previous 
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studies.  Table  3.1  presents  an  item-by-item  description  of 
the  final  version  of  the  questionnaire.  Each  item  was 
answered  on  a  5-point  Likert  scale  ranging  from  strongly 
disagree  to  strongly  agree. 

Independent  Variables 

1.  Attitude  toward  learning  English.  This  scale  consisted 
of  seven  statements  and  assessed  the  students'  atti- 
tudes toward  learning  English.  The  higher  the  score, 
the  more  favorable  the  attitude  toward  learning 
English. 

2.  Motivation  to  learn  English.  This  scale  consisted  of 
seven  multiple-choice  items  designed  to  assess  the 
amount  of  effort  students  might  be  willing  to  spend  in 
active  study.  A  high  score  represents  a  student's  self 
report  of  a  high  degree  of  effort  expended  in  acquiring 
English. 

3.  Parental  encouragement  to  learn  English.  This  scale 
measured  by  a  test  consisting  of  eight  statements  that 
indicated  to  what  extent  students '  parents  encourage 
them. 

4.  Satisfaction  with  the  program.  This  scale  consisted  of 
12  statements  concerned  with  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
gram. 
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5.  Rating  of  instrumental  motivation.  A  three-item  scale 
assessed  the  extent  to  which  subjects  perceive  utili- 
tarian reasons  for  studying  English  as  appropriate  to 
their  own  feelings. 

6.  Ratings  of  integrative  motivation.  A  scale  of 
three  items  was  used  to  assess  the  extent  to  which 
subjects  believe  that  learning  English  is  important 
because  it  enables  them  to  interact  with  and  share 
cultural  experiences  with  members  of  the  English 
speaking  community. 

Test-Retest  Reliability  of  the  Questionnaire 

To  estimate  the  reliability  of  this  questionnaire, 
three  steps  were  followed.  First,  the  preliminary  version 
of  the  questionnaire  was  completed  by  25  graduates  of  a 
girl's  preparatory  school.  Second,  the  test  was  mailed  to 
60  students  from  three  high  schools  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
Forty-nine  forms  were  completed,  commented  on,  and  sent 
back.  Finally,  the  investigator  went  to  Saudi  Arabia  to 
conduct  the  third  step  herself.  The  test  was  administered 
to  90  students  from  the  same  three  high  schools  chosen  in 
the  second  step.  Based  on  the  results  of  the  third  testing, 
the  questionnaire  was  remodeled,  some  items  were  deleted, 
and  some  items  were  rewritten.  Items  16  and  25  were  deleted 
because,  when  they  were  translated  into  Arabic,  they  did  not 
convey  the  exact  meaning.  Items  7,  10,  29,  44,  and  49  were 
deleted  because  they  overlapped  other  items.  Items  12,  30, 
and  40  were  paraphrased. 
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Using    the    alpha    model,     the    reliability  coefficient 
(r     )  was  found  to  be  .79.     This  means  that  the  best  possi- 

XX 

ble  estimate  from  this  test  is  that  79  percent  of  the 
observed  variance  is  true  and  21  percent  is  error  variance. 
Although  the  reliability  coefficient  was  not  very  high,  the 
investigator  decided  that  it  was  high  enough  to  proceed  with 
testing  and  data  collecting.  There  were  two  reasons  for 
this  decision. 

First,  based  on  ELT  (English  Level  Test) ,  the  group 
which  participated  in  the  reliability  study  was  shown  to  be 
highly  heterogeneous.  Members  ranked  from  very  low  to  very 
high  achievers.  This  fact  helped  to  increase  the  reliabil- 
ity of  the  test  (Ary  et  al.,  1979,  p.  216).  Second,  accord- 
ing to  the  variables  which  were  tested,  the  reliability 
coefficient  of  the  test  is  acceptable  because  most  tests  of 
personality,  attitude,  or  motivation  have  only  moderate 
reliabilities  (Ary  et  al.,  1979,  p.  200).  In  the  present 
study,  the  limitation  of  this  test  lies  in  rejecting  any  of 
the  hypotheses  tested.  In  this  case,  the  possibility  of 
committing  a  Type  I  error  (the  rejection  of  a  null  hypothe- 
sis when  it  is  true)   is  very  high. 

Dependent  Variables 

For  measuring  the  dependent  variables,    the   tests  used 

were 

1.       English    Level    Test    (ELT)    total    score.      This    test  is 
used  by  Ummul  Qura  University,  Makkah,   Saudi  Arabia  to 
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measure  students'  achievement  in  learning  English  in 
order  to  place  them  in  the  right  levels  of  English. 
2.  The  achievement  score.  These  scores  were  provided  by 
the  teachers.  The  total  score  is  based  on  the  sum  of 
listening,  reading,  speaking  and  writing  scores.  This 
test  assesses  the  students'  achievement  in  learning 
English. 

Both  achievement  score  and  ELT  were  used  to  relate 
attitude,  motivation,  parental  encouragement,  and 
satisfaction  with  the  English  program  (i.e..  Ho  1-4)  to  the 
achievement  in  learning  English.  They  were  also  used  to 
measure  the  relationship  between  instrumental  and 
integrative  motivation  and  achievement  in  learning  English 
(i.e.,  Ho  6  and  7) . 

Description  of  Subjects 

Subjects  were  three  classes  of  tenth  graders,  three  of 
eleventh  graders,  and  three  of  twelfth  graders  randomly 
selected  from  three  secondary  schools  for  girls  in  Makkah, 
Saudi  Arabia.  These  students  had  studied  English  as  a 
compulsory  subject  for  at  least  four  years.  Table  3.2 
presents  the  distribution  of  subjects  per  grade  per  school. 

Descriptive  information  including  subjects'  age  and 
years  of  previous  English  study  are  presented  in  Table  3.3. 

Table  3.4  shows  the  number  of  students  who  spoke  a 
foreign  language  other  than  English  and  the  spoken  foreign 
languages . 
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Table  3.2. 

Distribution 

of  Subjects 

per  Grade  per 

School. 

Grade 

School 
1 

School 
2 

School 
3 

Totals 

Tenth 

29 

32 

31 

92 

Eleventh 

31 

29 

31 

91 

Twelfth 

30 

29 

28 

87 

Total 

90 

90 

90 

270 

Table  3.3.     Descriptive  Statistics:     Subjects'  Age  and  Years 
of  English. 
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Collection  of  Data 
In  the  collection  of  the  data,  the  investigator  was 
assisted  by  Miss  Freda  A.  Al-Bassam  and  Miss  Hayat  M. 
Al-Bassam.  Both  were  Ph.D.  candidates  and  teacher 
assistants  at  Uitimul  Qura  University.  They  made  all  the 
arrangements  with  the  school  principals  and  teachers  for 
conducting  the  study. 

Procedure  in  Testing 

The  investigator  conducted  all  tests  herself  assisted 
by  Miss  F.  Al-Bassam  and  Miss  H.  Al-Bassam.  To  ensure 
similarity  of  presentation  to  each  class,  most  of  the 
information,  beyond  a  few  introductory  remarks,  was  provided 
to  the  students  by  printed  directions  (in  Arabic)  and/or  by 
a  tape  recording.  All  tests  were  administered  in  the 
classrooms . 

English  Level  Test  (ELT)  .  This  test  had  two  parts: 
English  structure  and  reading.  The  students  were  asked  to 
choose  the  best  answer  and  to  blot  the  corresponding  letter 
on  the  coding  sheet.  At  each  school,  this  test  was  admin- 
istered to  all  nine  classes  at  one  time. 

The  questionnaire.  The  investigator  administered  an 
Arabic  version  of  the  questionnaire  (Appendix  C)  to  each 
class  at  different  times.  Tape-recorded  directions  were 
played  before  distribution  of  the  questionnaire.  The  tape 
explained  the  5-point  Likert  scale  and  how  to  answer  the 
questionnaire . 
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Interviews.  To  verify  the  reliability  of  the 
questionnaire,  three  days  later,  the  investigator  conducted 
a  personal  interview  of  a  20%  sample  of  students.  Table  3.5 
presents  the  number  of  students  interviewed  per  grade,  per 
school.  The  students  were  randomly  selected  from  each  class 
and  interviewed  individually  in  a  private  room  at  the 
schools.  It  was  found  that  their  responses  matched  their 
responses  on  the  written  questionnaire  previously  taken. 

Scoring  and  Statistical  Procedures 

The  scoring  of  the  questionnaire,  performed  exclusively 
by  this  investigator,  simply  entailed  adding  numbers,  and 
recording  the  total  for  each  section  on  computer  coding 
sheets.  To  determine  the  relationship  between  achievement 
and  the  independent  variables,  the  following  procedures  were 
followed: 

1.  For  each  of  the  46  items  which  constitute  the  question- 
naire, the  mean  of  the  responses  was  calculated. 

2.  Scores  of  instrumental  and  integrative  motivation  for 
learning  English  as  a  second  language  were  compared  for 
statistical  significance  using  t-tests. 

3.  Pearson  product-moment  correlations  were  obtained  to 
produce  the  relationship  between  achievement  scores  and 
ELT  scores  English  and  each  of  the  independent 
variables . 

In  the  next  chapter,  the  findings  are  presented  and  dis- 
cussed. 
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Table  3.5.     Number  of  Students  Interviewed  per  Grade  per 
School . 


School  School  School 


Grade  12  3  Total 

Tenth  4                       5  4  13 

Eleventh  9                        5  8  22 

Twelfth  6                        7  8  21 

Total 

Interviewed  19                       17  20  56 


CHAPTER  IV 
ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 


In  this  chapter,  the  researcher  presents  the  findings 
of  the  study.  It  is  divided  into  the  following  sections: 
(1)   the  hypotheses  and  the  outcomes  and   (2)   the  discussion. 

The  Hypotheses  and  the  Outcomes 
The   hypotheses   which   guided   this    study   are  presented 
below  with  a  description  of  the  outcomes. 

Ho  1.  There  is  no  significant  (p  <  .025)  relationship 
between  SHSFS '  attitudes  toward  learning  English  as  a  second 
language  and  their  achievement  in  learning  English.  As 
shown  in  Table  4.1,  the  correlation  between  attitude  and 
students'  achievement  score  is  0.59  and  the  p  value  is 
<  .001.  Attitude  also  was  found  to  be  correlated  with  ELT 
(r  =  0.56,  p  <  .001).  Hence  the  hypothesis  was  rejected  and 
accordingly,  we  conclude  that  there  is  a  relationship 
between  attitude  and  achievement  in  learning  English. 
Achievement  seems  to  be  positively  correlated  with  the 
attitude.  Students  with  high  achievement  scores  had  more 
positive  attitudes.  Figure  1  presents  the  direction  of  the 
relationship . 
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Table  4.1.     The  Correlations  Between  Achievement  Score  and 
ELT  and  the  Independent  Variables. 


ACH  ELT 


ATT  IT 

0.59 

0.56 

P 

0.001 

0.001 

MOTIV 

0.69 

0.68 

P 

0.001 

0.001 

PRNECR 

0.55 

0.48 

P 

0.001 

0.001 

SATIS 

0.48 

0.48 

P 

0.001 

0.001 

ACH  =  achievement  score 

ATTIT  =  attitude 

ELT  =  English  Level  Test 

MOTIV  =  motivation 

PRNENCR  =  parental  encouragement 

SATIS  =  satisfaction 
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Attitude  Scores 


Figure  1.  The  relationship  between  attitude  and  achievement 
scores.  (The  attitude  scores  correlated  with 
achievement  scores.  Students  who  had  higher 
achievement  scores  received  higher  attitude 
scores . ) 
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Ho  2.  There  is  no  significant  (p  <  .025)  relationship 
between  SHSFS'  motivation  to  learn  English  and  their 
achievement  in  learning  English.  Table  4.1  shows  that 
motivation  highly  correlated  with  both  achievement  scores 
and  ELT  scores  (r  =  0.69,  p  <  .001  and  r  =  0.68,  p  <  .001, 
respectively) .     This  hypothesis  was  rejected. 

Ho  3.  There  is  no  significant  (p  <  .025)  relationship 
between  SHSFS'  parental  encouragement  and  their  achievement 
in  learning  English.  This  hypothesis  was  rejected  based  on 
the  results  that  the  correlations  between  parental 
encouragement  and  both  achievement  and  ELT  scores  were 
significant  (r  =  0.55,  p  <  .001  and  r  =  0.48,  p  <  .001). 
See  Table  4.1. 

Ho  4.  There  is  no  significant  (p  <  .025)  relationship 
between  SHSFS'  satisfaction  with  the  English  program  and 
their  achievement  in  learning  English.  In  Table  4.1,  data 
on  the  relationship  between  students'  satisfaction  with  the 
program  and  their  achievement  scores  indicated  that  there  is 
a  relationship  between  satisfaction  and  achievement  scores 
(r  =  .48,  p  <  .001).  Table  4.1  shows  that  satisfaction  with 
the  English  program  also  correlated  with  ELT  scores 
(r  =  0.48,  p  <  .001).  Therefore,  the  hypothesis  was 
rejected. 
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Ho  5.  There  is  no  significant  (p  <  .025)  difference 
between  SHSFS '  integrative  motivation  scores  and  their 
instrumental  motivation  scores. 

Ho  5  was  rejected.  There  were  three  reasons  for  this 
decision.  First  the  data  in  Table  4.2  indicate  that  the 
students'  integrative  motivation  mean  score  was  9.56  of  a 
possible  15,  whereas,  the  mean  instrumental  motivation  score 
was  6.46.  Secondly,  the  t-test  ( t  =  4 . 6 ,  p  <  .001)  shows 
that  there  is  a  significant  difference  between  the  two 
means.  Third,  Table  4.3  shows  that  the  total  scores  for  the 
individual  integrative  motivation  for  studying  English  was 
higher  than  the  total  scores  for  individual  instrumental 
reasons . 

Ho  6.  There  is  no  significant  (p  <  .025)  relationship 
between  SHSFS'  integrative  motivation  scores  and  their 
achievement  in  English  learning. 

Ho  6  was  not  rejected  because  there  were  no  signifi- 
cant relationships  between  integrative  motivation  scores  and 
achievement  or  ELT  scores  (r  =  0.06,  p  <  .113  and  r  =  0.05, 
p  <  .149),  respectively).      (See  Table  4.4). 

Ho  7.  There  is  no  significant  (p  <  .025)  relationship 
between  SHSFS'  instrumental  motivation  scores  and  their 
achievement  in  learning  English.     The  instrumental 
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Table  4.2.     Means  and  Standard  Deviations  of  Instrumental 
and  Integrative  Motivation  Scores. 


Scale  Mean  S.D. 


Reasons  for  studying  English 
Instrumental 

(3  -  15)  6.45  2.39 

Integrative 

(3  -  15)  9.56  1.75 


Table  4.3.     Total  Scores  on  Instrumental-Integrative 
Motivation  Reasons. 


Item 


Instrumental 


7 

11 
12 


1054 
667 
521 


Total 


2242 


Item 


Integrative 


8 
9 
10 


843 
625 
992 


2460 


* 

Numbers  refer  to  order  of  questions  in  the  questionnaire. 
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Table  4.4.     Achievement,  ELT,  Instrumental,  and  Integrative 
Correlations . 


ACH  ELT 

INSTRUM  0.49  .54 

P  0.0001  0.0001 

INTEG  0.06  .05 

P  0.113  0.149 


ACH  =  achievement  score 
INSTRUM  =  instrumental  motivation 
INTEG  =  integrative  motivation 
ELT  =  English  Level  Test 
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motivation  scores  were  found  to  be  significantly  correlated 
with  both  achievement  scores  and  ELT  (r  =  0.49,  p  <  0.001 
and  r  =  0.54,  p  <  0.001,  respectively)  (see  Table  4.4). 
Thus,  the  hypothesis  was  rejected. 

Discussion  and  Related  Findings 
In  contrast  to  the  findings  of  previous  studies, 
achievement  in  English  significantly  correlated  with  instru- 
mental motivation  and  not  with  integrative  motivation.  The 
probable  reason  for  this  difference  is  that  the  setting  in 
the  French  areas  of  Canada  where  Lambert  and  his  colleagues 
did  their  studies  lent  themselves  more  to  a  supportive 
environment  for  the  second  language.  In  such  environment, 
there  was  a  functional  use  for  knowing  French  and  English 
because  of  necessity  such  as  political,  economical,  social, 
survival,  etc.  The  subjects  in  this  study  would  not  see 
themselves  speaking  or  socializing  with  native  speakers  of 
English.  So  the  advantage  or  reason  for  learning  English 
was  educational  or  vocational  (i.e.,  instrumental).  The 
Canadian  studies  showed  also  that  instrumentally  motivated 
students,  when  compared  to  integratively  oriented,  had  weak 
motivation  to  do  well  in  foreign  languages.  They  tended  to 
drop  the  course  when  their  goals  were  met. 

In  this  study,  the  instrumental  motivation  scores  of 
the  students  tended  to  increase  with  the  grade  level  of  the 
students  (see  Figure  2)  .  Conversely,  the  integrative 
motivation    scores   were   highest    at    the    lower    level  (i.e.. 
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Mean  Scores  of 
Instrumental 
Motivation 

12 


11 


10 


9 


3 


10th  11th  12th 

Grades 


Figure  2.  Mean  scores  of  instrumental  motivation  as  a 
function  of  grades.  (This  figure  shows  that  lower 
grades  have  higher  motivation  and  vice  versa.) 
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grade  10) ,  dropped  at  the  eleventh  grade,  and  rose  again  at 
grade  12  (see  Figure  3) .  The  increase  in  instrumental 
motivation  scores  may  be  a  function  of  students  who  enrolled 
with  extrinsic  goals  (getting  a  job,  attending  a  certain 
college)  knowing  they  were  evaluated  according  to  their 
record  in  the  final  year,  as  such,  they  probably  increased 
their  level  of  effort  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an 
anticipated  job  or  college  they  planned  to  attend.  There  is 
no  such  logic  to  explain  the  variations  by  grade  level  for 
the  integrative  scores. 

Contrary  to  most  previous  studies  (Gardner  &  Lambert, 
1959,  1972;  Lee,  1975;  Cavanaugh,  1976),  in  this  present 
study,  students  in  lower  grades  tended  to  receive  higher 
scores  on  the  seven  items  intended  to  measure  motivation  to 
expend  the  effort  to  learn  English  than  students  in  higher 
grades  (see  Figure  4) .  Students  sampled  in  the  previous 
studies  were  not  forced  to  study  foreign  language  in  advance 
level,  so  the  poorer  students  probably  dropped  the  course, 
leaving  those  students  who  were  more  interested  and  more 
able.  In  this  study,  students  sampled  were  not  allowed  to 
drop  the  course.  They  had  to  study  English  until  they 
graduated  from  high  school. 

In  the  findings  concerning  attitude,  the  negative 
loading  was  found  to  increase  with  grade  level.  Students  in 
lower  grades  received  the  higher  scores  in  attitude  (see 
Figure  5) . 
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Figure  3.  Mean  scores  of  integrative  motivation  as  a 
function  of  grades.  (This  figure  shows  that  the 
first  school  had  the  highest  mean  scores  and  the 
third  school  had  the  lowest.) 
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Figure  4.  Mean   scores   of  motivation   to   learn  English   as  a 
function  of  grades. 
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Figure  5.  Mean   scores   of  attitude  as   a   function  of  grades. 

(Lower  grades  had  higher  mean  scores  of  attitude 
and  higher  grades  had  lower  mean  scores  of 
attitude. ) 
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This  suggests  that  there  was  something  in  the  English 
language  learning  experience  that  was  viewed  negatively  by 
the  students.  This  may  be,  in  part,  attributed  to  the 
curriculum  and  teacher  preparation  problems  within  Saudi 
Arabia  which  were  described  in  Chapter  I.  This  notion  is 
reinforced  by  the  results  of  the  first  hypothesis  tested 
which  showed  a  significant  relationship  between  attitude  and 
grades.  That  is,  those  students  who  maintained  a  more 
positive  attitude  as  they  progressed  through  the  grade 
levels  tended  to  have  higher  achievement  in  English. 


CHAPTER  V 
CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  whether 
there  is  a  relationship  between  achievement  in  learning 
English  and  motivation,  attitudes,  parental  encouragement, 
and  satisfaction  with  the  English  program  among  Saudi  high 
school  female  students  (SHSFS) .  The  researcher  also 
investigated  whether  or  not  the  students  are  integratively 
or  instrumentally  motivated.  Three  measurements  were  used 
in  the  research.  A  questionnaire  consisting  of  direct 
questions  required  responses  on  a  5-point  scale  relating  the 
attitude,  motivation,  parental  encouragement,  and  satisfac- 
tion with  the  English  program  variables.  The  English  Level 
Test,  consisting  of  parts  for  both  English  sentence  struc- 
ture and  reading  was  used  as  one  measurement  of  achievement 
in  English  language  learning.  The  achievement  scores 
(grades)  recorded  directly  from  students'  transcripts  were 
used  as  a  second  measurement  of  achievement  in  English 
language  learning.  The  questionnaire  and  English  Level  Test 
were  administered  to  female  students  from  three  high  schools 
in  Makkah,  Saudi  Arabia  who  formed  the  subject  pool  from 
which  270  students  were  randomly  selected. 
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Attitude  and  motivation  appeared  to  be  of  major  impor- 
tance in  the  English  language  learning.  The  rejection  of 
Ho  1  and  Ho  2  showed  that  there  were  significant  relation- 
ships between  attitude  and  motivation  and  learning  English. 
The  students  with  higher  attitudinal  and/or  motivational 
scores  had  higher  achievement  and  ELT  scores.  For  imple- 
menting a  program  to  help  create  a  favorable  attitude  toward 
learning  a  foreign  language,  Mueller  and  Miller  (1970) 
suggested  that  the  objectives  of  studying  should  be  made 
clear  to  the  students.  A  choice  of  at  least  two  objectives, 
reading  and  speaking,  each  involving  several  courses,  should 
be  offered.  Since  the  feeling  of  achievement  is  a  powerful 
motivator,  periodic  evaluation  of  achievement  of  the  stated 
objectives  up  to  that  point  should  be  practiced.  They 
recommended  that  psychological  factors  related  to  ethnocent- 
rism  should  be  considered.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  help 
the  learner  cross  the  cultural  barriers  that  render  him/her 
unfavorably  disposed  toward  other  cultures.  Films  and 
slides  might  be  useful  at  all  levels  for  enhancing  positive 
attitudes  toward  foreign  language  learning. 

The  results  of  this  study  showed  that  parental 
encouragement  significantly  correlated  with  the  students' 
achievement  and  ELT  scores.  The  students  who  received 
parental  encouragement  and  support  to  learn  English  had  high 
achievement  and  ELT  scores.  So,  the  parents  should  be 
involved    in    planning    the    extracurricular    activities  and 
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should  be  asked  to  support  and  encourage  their  children  to 
learn  foreign  languages. 

The  findings  of  this  study  showed  that  the  students' 
satisfaction  with  the  English  program  correlated  with  their 
achievement  and  ELT  scores.  The  students  who  believed  that 
the  English  program  satisfied  their  needs  had  high  achieve- 
ment and  ELT  scores.  Since  the  students'  satisfaction  with 
the  English  program  played  an  important  role  in  their 
achievement,  the  English  programs  should  be  planned  to  meet 
students'  different  needs.  They  should  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  acquiring  different  language  skills  such  as 
reading,  writing,  listening,  and  speaking. 

The  results  showed  that  SHSFS  were  more  integratively 
than  instrumentally  motivated.  Contrary  to  expectation  and 
to  the  results  of  previous  studies,  there  were  no  relation- 
ships between  the  students'  integrative  motivation  scores 
and  their  achievement  (grades)  or  ELT  scores.  The  students' 
achievement  and  ELT  scores  correlated  with  their  instru- 
mental motivation  scores.  The  marked  difference  in  these 
results  from  those  of  previous  studies  was  perhaps  due  to 
the  fact  that  instrumental  and  integrative  motivation  were 
not  sharply  distinguishable  one  from  another.  Researchers 
disagreed  with  one  another  on  this  issue.  Lukmani  (1972) 
considered  "travel  abroad"  as  instrumental,  while  Burstall 
(1978)  categorized  it  as  integrative.  Hence,  the  distinc- 
tion is  by  no  means  self-evident  and  is  open  to  interpreta- 
tion both  by  researchers  and  by  respondents. 
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Before  firm  generalizations  can  be  made,  additional 
studies  should  be  done  (in  Saudi  Arabia)  on  larger  scales 
that  include  both  male  and  female  students.  Researchers 
should  attempt  to  determine  the  degree  of  change  in  attitude 
toward  learning  foreign  languages  on  the  part  of  language 
learners  and  instructors  in  a  variety  of  school  situations 
and  at  different  levels  of  language  study.  The  attitudinal 
and  motivational  scales  should  be  modified  to  account  for 
cultural  differences. 


APPENDIX  A 
THE  PRELIMINARY  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Directions ;  Indicate  your  agreement  or  lack  of  agreement 
with  the  following  statements  by  checking   (  )  response. 


SA  - 

strongly  agree 

=  5 

A  - 

agree 

=  4 

U  - 

undecided 

=  3 

D  - 

disagree 

=  2 

SD  - 

strongly  disagree 

=  1 

SA         A         U         D  SD 


1.     I  study  English  to  finish  high 
school . 


2.  English  will  enable  me  to  gain 
good  friends  more  easily  among 
English-speaking  people. 

3.  One  needs  a  good  knowledge  of 
English  to  merit  social  recog- 
nition. 


4.     English  will  help  me  to  under- 
stand better  the  English- 
speaking  people  and  their  way 
of  life. 


5.  English  will  some  day  be  use- 
ful in  getting  a  good  job. 

6.  English  will  allow  me  to  meet 
and  converse  with  more  and 
varied  people. 


7.     I  feel  that  no  one  is  really 
educated  unless  he/she  is 
fluent  in  English. 


8.     English  should  enable  me  to 
think  and  behave  as  do 
English-speaking  people. 
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SA  -  strongly  agree  =  5 

A  -  agree  =  4 

U  -  undecided  =  3 

D  -  disagree  =  2 

SD  -  strongly  disagree  =  1 


SA        A        U        D  SD 


9.     English  is  my  most  preferred 
course . 

WHEN  I  HAVE  AN  ASSIGNMENT  IN 
ENGLISH,  I: 

10.  do  it  immediately. 

11.  put  it  off  until  all  my  other 
homework  is  finished. 

12.  During  English  classes,  I 
become  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
subject  matter. 

13.  I  wish  I  knew  enough  English 
to  read  English  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

14.  If  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
change  the  way  English  is 
taught  in  our  school,  I  would 
increase  the  amount  of  train- 
ing required  for  each  student. 

15.  I  believe  English  should  be 
omitted  from  the  school 
curriculum. 

16.  English  should  be  taught  only 
to  those  students  who  wish  to 
study  it. 

17.  English  should  be  required  for 
all  high  school  students. 

18.  I  find  studying  English  very 
interesting . 
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SA  -  strongly  agree  =  5 

A  -  agree  =  4 

U  -  undecided  =  3 

D  -  disagree  =  2 

SD  -  strongly  disagree  =  1 


SA        A        U        D  SD 


19.  In  my  English  class,  I  am 
always  prepared  for  each  lec- 
ture, having  done  my  assign- 
ments or  read  the  material  we 
are  to  cover. 

20.  Compared  to  other  students  in 
my  English  class,   I  think  I 
do  less  studying  than  most  of 
them. 

21.  If  English  were  not  taught  in 
our  school,  I  would  try  to 
obtain  lessons  in  English  some- 
where else. 

22.  Considering  how  I  study 
English,  I  can  honestly  say 
that  I  pass  on  the  basis  of 
sheer  luck  or  intelligence 
Because  I  do  very  little  work. 

23.  After  I  finish  high  school,  I 
will  try  to  use  my  English  as 
much  as  possible. 

24.  After  I  finish  high  school,  I 
will  make  no  attempt  to  remem- 
ber the  English  I  have  learned. 

25.  Compared  to  my  other  courses, 
I  work  harder  on  English  than 
any  other  course. 

26.  My  parents  encoursge  me  to 
study  English. 

27.  My  parents  think  that  there 
are  more  important  things  to 
study  in  school  than  English. 
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SA  - 

strongly  agree 

=  5 

A  - 

agree 

=  4 

u  - 

undecided 

=  3 

D  - 

disagree 

=  2 

SD  - 

strongly  disagree 

=  1 

SA         A         U         D  SD 


28.     My  parents  have  stressed  the 
importance  that  English  will 
have  for  me  when  I  leave  high 
school . 


29.     My  parents  feel  that  studying 
English  is  a  waste  of  time. 


30.     When  I  have  home  work  in 

English,  my  parents  make  sure 
I  do  it. 


31.     My  parents  feel  that  I  should 
really  try  to  learn  English. 


32.     I  would  study  English  in 

school  even  if  it  were  not 
required. 


33.     I  would  enjoy  going  to  see 

English  films  in  the  original 
language . 


34.     I  want  to  read  the  English 
novels,  drama  and  poetry  in 
the  original. 


35.     I  wish  I  could  speak  English 
fluently. 


36.     I  wish  I  could  speak  another 
language  perfectly. 


37.  If  I  planned  to  stay  in 
another  country,   I  would  make 
a  great  effort  to  learn  the 
language  even  if  I  could  get 
along  in  my  native  language. 

38.  Whether  I  like  a  course  or 
not,  I  still  work  hard  to  make 
a  good  grade. 
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SA  -  strongly  agree  =  5 

A  -  agree  =  4 

U  -  undecided  =  3 

D  -  disagree  =  2 

SD  -  strongly  disagree  =  1 


SA        A         U        D  SD 


39.     I  lose  interest  in  my  studies 
after  the  first  few  days  or 
weeks . 


40.     I  memorize  grammatical  rules, 
formulas,  etc.,  without  really 
understanding  them. 


41.     Even  though  an  assignment  is 

dull  and  boring,  I  stick  to  it 
until  it  is  completed. 


42.     When  I  have  difficulty  with 

my  school  work,  I  try  to  talk 
over  the  trouble  with  the 
teacher. 


43.     When  I  sit  down  to  study,  I 

find  myself  too  tired,  bored, 
or  sleepy  to  study  efficiently. 


44.     Prolonged  reading  or  studying 
gives  me  a  headache. 


45.     My  studying  is  done  in  a 
random,  unplanned  manner. 


46.     I  spend  more  time  reading 

magazines,  listening  to  the 
radio,  watching  TV,  etc.  than 
studying. 


47.     I  seem  to  accomplish  very 

little  in  relation  to  the 

amount  of  time  I  spend  study- 
ing. 


48.     I  prefer  to  sit  in  the  back 
of  the  classroom. 


49.  I  keep  my  assignments  up  to 
date  by  doing  my  work  regu- 
larly from  day  to  day. 
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SA  -  strongly  agree  =  5 

A  -  agree  =  4 

U  -  undecided  =  3 

D  -  disagree  =  2 

SD  -  strongly  disagree  =  1 


SA        A         U         D  SD 


I  WAS  SATISFIED  WITH: 

50.     listening  skills  taught  in 
the  course. 


51.     reading  skills  taught  in  the 
course. 


52.     speaking  skills  taught  in 
the  course. 


53.     writing  skills  taught  in 
the  course. 


54.     the  textbook  I  used. 


55.     the  classroom  activities. 


56.     the  language  laboratory. 


57.     the  reading  homework  I  was 
assigned. 


58.     the  teacher's  ability  to 
help  me  learn. 


59.     the  teacher's  ability  to 
speak  the  language. 


60.     the  teacher's  personality. 


61.     the  teacher's  availability 

for  help  outside  class  time. 


APPENDIX  B 
THE  SURVEY  QUESTIONNAIRE 


I.  1. 


NAME 


2. 


SCHOOL 


3. 


GRADE 


4. 


AGE:     15-19  years  old 


20-25  years  old 


Over  25  years  old 


5. 


MARITAL  STATUS:  Single 


Married 


6. 


INCOME : 


Less  than  3500  SR  per  month 


3500-5000  SR  per  month 


More  than  5000  SR 


1  =  no;   2  =  yes 

7.  Do  you  speak  a  foreign  language  other 
than  English? 

8.  Have  you  ever  studied  a  language  other 
than  English  outside  school? 

9.  If  yes,  which  language.  

10.  Do  you  personally  know  anyone  (other 
than  your  language  teacher)  who  can 
speak  English? 

11.  If  yes,  please  specify  your  relation- 
ship to  that  person.  


12.     Have  you  evern  visited  a  country  where 
people  spoke  English  as  thier  native 
language? 


1  2 

1  2 

1  2 

1  2 

1  2 

1  2 
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Below  are  some  reasons  which  might  be  given  for  studying 
English.  Please  indicate  your  agreement  or  disagreement 
with  each  of  the  following  statements  by  circling  one  of 
the  five  numbers  as  follows: 

5  =  Strongly  Agree 

4  =  Agree 

3  =  Neutral 

2  =  Disagree 

1  =  Strongly  Disagree 


II.     THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  CAN  BE  IMPORTANT  TO  ME  BECAUSE! 

1.  I  need  it  in  order  to  finish  high 

school.  12      3  4 

2.  It  will  enable  me  to  gain  good 
friends  more  easily  among  English- 
speaking  people.  12      3  4 

3.  One  needs  a  good  knowledge  of 
English  to  merit  social  recog- 
nition. 12      3  4 

4.  It  will  help  me  understand  better 
the  English-speaking  people  and 

their  way  of  life.  12      3  4 

5.  I  think  it  will  some  day  be  use- 
ful in  getting  a  good  job.  12       3  4 

6.  It  will  allow  me  to  meet  and 
converse  with  more  and  varied 

people.  12      3  4 

7.  I  feel  that  no  one  is  really 
educated  unless  he/she  speaks 

English.  12      3  4 


III.   PARENTAL  ENCOURAGEMENT  TO  LEARN  ENGLISH: 

1.  My  parents  encourage  me  to  study 
English.  1 

2.  My  parents  think  that  there  are 
more  important  things  to  study  in 
school  than  English.  1 

3.  My  parents  have  stressed  the 
importance  that  English  will  have 
for  me  when  I  finish  school.  1 
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5  =  Strongly  Agree 

4  =  Agree 

3  =  Neutral 

2  =  Disagree 

1  =  Strongly  Disagree 


4.  My  parents  feel  that  studying 

English  is  a  waste  of  time.                  12      3      4  5 

5 .  Whenever  I  have  homework  in 
English,  my  parents  make  sure  I 

do  it.  12      3      4  5 

6.  My  parents  feel  that  I  should 

really  try  to  learn  English.                12      3      4  5 


IV.     ATTITUDE  TOWARD  LEARNING  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES: 

1.  I  would  study  English  in  school 

even  if  it  were  not  required.  12      3  4 

2.  I  would  enjoy  watching  English 

films  in  the  original  language.  12      3  4 

3.  I  want  to  read  the  literature  of 

English  in  the  original.  12      3  4 

4.  I  wish  I  could  speak  another 

language  perfectly.  12      3  4 

5.  The  teaching  of  English  should 
be  eliminated  from  school 

curriculum.  12      3  4 


V.        SATISFACTION  WITH  ASPECTS  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  COURSES 
I  was  satisfied  with: 

1.  the  type  of  listening  skills  I 

was  taught  in  the  course.  12       3       4  5 

2.  the  type  of  speaking  skills  I 

was  taught  in  the  course.  12       3       4  5 

3.  tye  type  of  reading  skills  I 

was  taught  in  the  course.  12      3       4  5 

4.  the  type  of  writing  skills  I  was 

taught  in  the  course.  12       3       4  5 

5.  the  text  books  I  used.  12       3       4  5 
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5  =  Strongly  Agree 

4  =  Agree 

3  =  Neutral 

2  =  Disagree 

1  =  Strongly  Disagree 


I  was  satisfied  with: 

6.  the  classroom  activities 

7.  the  language  laboratory  (leave 
blank  if  there  was  no  language 
laboratory  in  your  school) . 

8.  the  readings  and  homework  I  was 
assigned. 

9.  the  outside  opportunities  I  had 
to  practice  the  language  (e.g., 
conversing  with  native  speakers, 
reading  magazines  or  books, 
seeing  films,  etc.). 

10.  the  teacher's  ability  to  help  me 
learn   (his  helpfulness) . 

11.  the  teacher's  ability  to  speak 
the  language . 

12.  the  teacher's  personality. 

13.  the  teacher's  availability  for 
help  outside  class  time. 


1       2      3       4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 
1       2       3       4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 


VI.  MOTIVATION: 

2  =  yes;   1  =  no 

1.     Compared  to  others  in  my  English  class, 
I  think  I: 

a.  do  more  studying  than  most  of  them. 

b.  study  about  as  much  as  most  of  them. 
2  =  yes;   1  =  no 


1 

1 


2 
2 


2.     If  english  is  not  taught  in  the  school, 
I  would  probably: 


a.     not  bother  learning  English  at  all. 
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b.  try  to  obtain  lessons  in  English 

somewhere  else.  1  2 

c.  go  to  an  English-speaking  country 

to  learn  the  language.  1  2 

On  the  average,  I  spend  about  the  follow- 
ing amount  of  time  doing  English  homework: 

a.  one  hour  per  week.  1  2 

b.  four  hours  per  week.  1  2 

c.  seven  hours  or  more  per  week.  1  2 

Considering  how  I  study  English,  I  can 
honestly  say  that  I: 

a.  do  just  enough  work  to  get  along.  1  2 

b.  will  pass  on  the  basis  of  sheer  luck 
or  intelligence  because  I  do  very 

little  homework.  1  2 

c.  really  try  to  learn  English.  1  2 


VII.      PLEASE  WRITE  DOWN  ANY  COMMENTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  YOU 
BELIEVE  ARE  IMPORTANT  FOR  TEACHING  AND  LEARNING 
ENGLISH. 


APPENDIX  C 
THE  ARABIC  VERSION  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE 
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APPENDIX  D 

LETTERS  TO  PRINCIPALS,   TEACHERS,   AND  STUDENTS 
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